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basins and partly to the Paraguay. The districts with an elevation
of less than 5,000 feet are known as the yungas (or hot valleys),
and possess a tropical climate. In the deep inner valleys, cocoa is
the chief product. The hardwoods of the Amazon forest extend
Into the lowlands of the yungas; while in the higher parts excellent
coffee and cocoa, as well as rice, maize, sugar, and tobacco, can be
grown.. The upper belt of the yungas, and the lower belt of the
next region, known as the vaHes (from 5,000 to 9,000 feet above
sea-level), are the most fertile in Bolivia, and only require cultiva-
tion to enable them to carry a large population. On the upper
parts of the valles cereals are grown for home consumption, and
sheep and llamas are reared. Some rubber is obtained from the
Eastern Lowlands, but the remoteness of this region will long retard
economic progress.
The economic development of Bolivia has been, and is likely
to continue to be, slow. The total population is about 3,000,000,
of whom over one-half are Indians, and over one-fourth mestizos.
In a country nearly five times the size of the British Isles there
are less than 450,000 people of unmixed European descent.
The mining industry is handicapped by the difficulty of obtaining
labour. Immigration presents no remedy, as the altitude at which
work is carried on is frequently so great that only the native-born
can undertake it.
The difficulties of communication are also very great, and they
are increased by the fact that Bolivia has now no port of its own,
The railway which runs from the Peruvian port of Mollendo to Lake
Titicaca is connected by ferry with, and will eventually be linked up
to, the line from Guaqui, on the other side of the lake, to La Paz.
From Viacha, near La Paz, a line with a branch to Potosi runs by
Ortiro to Antofagasta. Mollendo and Antofagasta formerly had
the bulk of Bolivia's foreign trade, but a third line from Viacha
to Arica now enables that port to participate in it. Among other
routes is one from La Quiaca on the Argentine frontier to Uyuni
on the Antofagasta-Oruro line, which has made Buenos Aires one of
the ports of Bolivia. A line is projected from Embarcacion, on
the North Central Argentine Railway, to Santa Cruz, and, if con-
structed, it will join the railway from there to Oruro, Lastly, the
Brazilian railway which has been made from Puerto Velho, at the
lower end of the series of falls on the Madeira, to Guajara-Mirim,